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THE SEVEN A DIUTA NTS: 
Or, my Grandmother's THI. 
TRANSLATED FROM TUE GERMAN OF KLUSEN, 


Tue long-dreaded tidings of my good grand. 
mother’s decease had arrived ; and as her nearest 
of kin, and only heir, | had been summoned to 
appear personally before the judge, and enter 
upon the management of my new inheritance. 
Official business, however detained me for several 
months in a distant part of the country; at last 
I left the capital with its cares of office behind 
me, and found myself, after several days trav- 
eling, seated at the fable d’hote of Brinscnwerder 
waiting for the arrival of fresh post-horses. 

Opposite me sat a little, dry, yellow-faced gen 
tleman, who nevertheless, seemed to have a 
capital appetite, with which he at the same time 
contrived to conjoin no small portion of garrulity. 
I soon discovered from the conversation which 
he kept up with the landlord and the rest of the 
company, that he was a citizen of Klarenburg— 
the very town in which my late respected grand- 
mother had spent the latter half of her life, and 
which he had just left that morning. In the flow 
of the stranger's cloquence the conversation soon 
turned upon my deceased relative. Many of the 
persons present appeared to have known her; 
and it was a grateful feeling to me to hear her 
praises fall from so many unprejudiced lips. He 
of the yellow visage however—who appeared 
from his conversation, to hold the office of recorder 
in the little town just mentioned—did not ap. 
prove of the terms of the good old woman’s will, 
though he protested that with the exception of 
this unhappily irremediable step, her whole life 
had been highly creditable and praiseworthy. 
From farther explanations, furnished by the loqua- 
cious recorder, it appeared, that while my grand- 
mother had most liberally aided the funds of the 
various hospitals and benevolent institutions in 

Klarenburg, she had most inconsiderately passed 
over the merits of that highly deserving body of 
men—the civic rulers of the place. Not a gros- 
chen had she destined for the worshipful town. 
council, under whose magisterial protection she 
had passed the latter years of her life in so much 
peace and comfort: although many of them— 
and she must have known the fact—were needy 
enough. “I had flattered myself,” continued 
the garrulous recorder, ‘* that Tat least, would 
have got a few of the old lady’s louis d’ors, seeing 

Thad written all my ten fingers stiff upon her will, 

her legacies, and her codicils. ‘They would have 
come in excellent time just now while on the 
route for Carlsbad, whither my physician sends 
me to recover the tone of my stomach, which 
has got a little out of order from my long asso. 
ciation with dusty old deeds, and such mouldy 
stuff. But there was not a word to this effect in 
all the windings and turnings of the old lady's 


will; we got our fecs, and that was all; withthe 


* But tell me now, Mr. Sander,” began the 


host, ** is it really true that old Mrs. Milbirn left 


all tho money that people say? As you were 
employed in making the will, you must, of course, 
know all about it.” 


‘Ts it really true!” ejaculated Mr. Sanders 
seemingly amazed that such a thing could be 
questioned ; “* why, my dear sir, there was not a 
landed propricter, or even a considerable farmer 


in the whole country reund about, for a distance 


thousand crowns of the woman’s money; every 
householder in Klarenburg was her debtor in Jess 
or more. 
very mint in itself; and Herzfelde, which she 
bought some twenty-eight years ago for a mere 
triflle, is now worth, at least, four times what 
she paid for it; from her nursury-grounds she 
drew, at least, three thousand crowns clear ren- 
tal per annum; her merinoes are esteemed the 
finest in the whole province; and if you want to 
see good cattle go to Herzfelde.” 

* Now! and all that—-” began the host ina 
strain of admira¥on. 

“ Allthat !" interrupted the eloquent recorder, 
**aye, all that is inherited by her only grandson, 
who resides in the capital, where he holds the of- 
fice and enjoys the emoluments of a councillor.” 

During this conversation, I kept tracing figures 
with my fork on my plate, 
raise my eyes for a single moment, for I felt the 
blood mounting to my cheeks, and I was quite 
sure that my idenity with the said lucky heir 
would be detected by the whole company as soon 
as they should fix their looks upon me. Luckily 
however, all eyes were turned upon the speaker, 
and I, as a stranger, and one utterly uninte- 
rested in the conversation, was allowed to main- 
tain silence. 

* Oh, how anxiously all our young women are 
looking out for the councillor’s arrival!’ contin- 
ued the man of parchments. ‘“ Report says he 
is a nice young fellow—of an easy temper, great 
flow of spirits, and unmarried. Now, with all 
this income in®iis pocket, you may easily fancy 
what a figure he will make amongst us. If he 
has not already lost his heart in the capitol, he 
must lose it here; there is no help for that; 
whether he is agreeable to the thing or not, it 
must be so; wherever you go, nothing is talked 
of at Klarenburg but the rich young councillor ; 
every one is teazing another about him, and every 
one is dreadfully afraid lest she should not prove 
the fortunate one. Te is expeeted one of these 
days, and the dress-makers and milliners have 
been at work already for weeks, for every one is 
wanting to show herself to the best possible ad- 
vantage, and aunts and mothers have been rack- 

ing their inventions from morn to noon, and noon 
to night, and night to morn, planning how best 
to entrap this rare young gouldfineh for a daugh- 
teror neice. Itis currently reported that the 


; oltabiiin: of what was duc to me instrict justice, | 
I never fingered a groschen of her poverty.” 


young heir speaks French remarkably well: so 


, there is such a parlezvouing and chattering in 


every house from morning to night, as makes 
your ears tingle all the time you are within hear. 


‘ing. Some again have heard that the councillor 
_ is a great proficient in music, and so you cannot 
: walk from one end of a street to another without 
,) having your cars stunned with such a rattling of 


pianos, thumbing of guitars, and twanging of 
harps, and screaming of songs, French, German 
and Italian, as would make you fancy the whole 


town of Kjarenburg had been turned into an 
of forty miles, who did not hold some six or eight 


immense musical academy. Another account 


, represents this great man as passionately fond of 


There was the smelting furnace—a . 


dancing ; 80 the poor dancing.masters are to be 
seen hurrying from house to house sans inter. 
mission the whole day; and there is such a waltz. 


ing, and reeling, and quadrilling—such ecotillons, 


and cavatinas, and gavottes, as astound your very 


| senses the moment you step into a gentecl house 


where there are any young women. It is not 


many days ago sinee the fat Miss Hildegard slipt 


_ her foot in one of these capricios, and came down 


all her length on the floor, by all the world like 
a sack full of potatoes !” 

At this piece of news the whole company burst 
out into shouts of laughter, and, to avoid detection 
I tried to laugh heartily myself, but in secret I 


‘ began to grow mortally afraid of the consequences 


without daring to | 


which mightattend myappearancesat Klarenberg, 

Encouraged by the approbation of his audienee, 
the recorder resumed; ** People put themselves 
to an cnormous deal of expense on aecount of 
this young heir. The commissioner of excise isa 
preparing a concert, in which it is intended his 
daughter, Seraphina, shallsing two bravura songs, 


‘ More than six rehearsals have already taken 


place ; but poor papa appears each time in deeper 
distress, for Miss Seraphina is constant!y out of 
tune, like a cracked fiddle; her shake is never 
full enough, and her cadence is the most lamenta. 
ble thing in the world, though papa keeps whis. 
pering to ber all the time to coileet and reserve 
her breath for the trying moment. Twice has 
poor dear Seraphina sung herself as hoarse asa 
crow; but the father knows the full amount of 
the iieitense, dad remains inexorably deter. 
mined to carry through the coneert. Then, as 
for the director of the tobacco-monopoly, he is 
to give a ball, such as has never been witnessed 
before in this part of the country. Eighteen 
cousins and nieces—fine girls all of them, and 
really beautiful as angels—are to appear at this 
ball in the dress of Virginian maidens, each of 
them carrying a tobacco plant in her hand in. 
stead of a lily; und then his own daughter— 
Nina by name—a girl as beautiful as Venus her. 
self, is to enter in the dress of a rich tobacco 
planter’s daughter, and to danee a solo, at the 
conclusion of which, she is to step up to the dear 
young visitcr, and offer hima pinch of genuine 
Spanish snuff from a mother of pearl shell—But 
the dowagcer, Mrs. President, is to Furpass them 


all. Hervuld lover, the colonel of enginces 


> isto 


















get up a grand display of fire-works in her gar- 


dens; the cyphers of the illustrious stranger are | 


to be displayed in blue colored illuinination; and 
at the close of the exhibition, when the bouquet 
is fired, and while amid the roar and hiss of a 
thousand squibs and sky-rockets, every body is 
blinded and confused, the beautiful Cerita, the 


youngest daughter of the hostess, is to appear to — 


descend, from the dark sky in an ingenious con. 


trivance, surrounded by a magical halo, and» 
under the form ofa Psyche, is to present her — 
bridegroom in spe with a glittering diploma of | 


immortality !” 

“TI will not go to Klarenberg,” muttered I, 
secretly to myself, while my checks burned as if 
one of the colonel’s rockets had passed near it. 

“ And the best part of the joke,” began the 
inveterate talker, ‘* [ warrant you will be, that 
the dear young councillor will have none of all 
the beauties whom the provident papas and 
mammas are preparing tu set before him in such 
engaging attitudes!” 

“ And why not ?” inquired halfa dozens voices, 
with some earnestness. ‘“ How know you that?” 
said they, drawing their chairs closer to the speak- 
er, a motion which I unconsciously imitated. 

“ Why,” continued this man of universal ac. 
quaintance with men, women, and measures; 
“the thing, I confess to you, my friends, is not 


quite clear to myself; but what [ have heard — 


whispercdisthis. Old Mrs. Milbirn has bequeath. 


ed a legacy of fifty thousand crowns to the poor- 


. ® , hd ° . 
that if her nephew choose the girl she has intend. | you recommend to the young heir?” inquired the 


ed for hin, be shall enjoy the interest of the fifty 
thousand crewns; if ha does not consent to this 
arrangement the interest passes at once to the 
poor’s funds.” 

“ Well, and this girl?” cagerly asked several 
of the auditors. 

“ Aye, there is the puzzle!” Mr. 
** "Tire old lady has not 
thought fit to name her in the codicil; but Mrs. 


continned 
Sander, in a low voice. 


General Waldmark, who was the intimate friend 
of the daughter of the testatrix—the motlier, you 
know, of the young man—is said to have ina 
sealed paper the name of the girl, with the ex. 
press injunction, that this paper she shall open in 
the presence of her grandson and two w itnesses, 
who are to be the President of the Chancery, and 
the Director of the poor’s funds, It is impossi- 
ble, I say, to guess at present whom she has 
designed for her grandson's bride ; but it is gener- 
ally believed that the choice has fallen on one of 
her adjutants.” 

“ Adjutants!” exclaimed several voices. 

“ Yes,” rejoined the recorder, ** such was the 
extraordinary title she gave to the seven girls 
who alternately resided with her. Whether she 
meant by the number seren to imitate the seven 
electors of the empire, or the seven wise men of 
Greece, or the seven wonders of the world, or, as 
they were women, the seven deadly sins, I can- 
not tell. Certain it is that the old lady attached 
unusual importance to the number seven. Her 
daughter, the mother of her heir, was called 
Jonuanna, a name consisting of seven letters; she 
died at the age of thirty-five; the old lady had 
declared she herself would not live beyond the 
age of eighty-four, and she has kept her word; 
when she died, her grandson wae twenty-eight ; 


all those numbers, you sce, are divisible by seven, 


ilies in town, blameless in reputation, an only 


She used to explain, with great erudition, that ‘ child, and her father the proprietor of two very 


every period of seven Sabbatic years contained 


eighty-four months; and every week of seven 
days amounted to eighty-four Chaldean hours ; 
and for that reason, as she explained, she never 
kept any of her adjutants more than eighty-four 
months beside her, and when she took them they 
were exactly fourteen years and seven months 
of age. None of them, however, ever lived the 
eighty-four months with her; her socicty, and 
the instructions which she was perpetually tend- 
ering to them, were always so edifying, that long 


before the term of mystical months had expired, 


they had in each case provided themselves with age, and presents you altogether with a very 


. witching miniature figure. 


good husbands. ‘The duty of the adjutants was 


to keep her company, to read to her, to keep the 


household accounts, and to conduct her corres- 


always chose the prettiest girls for this employ- 
ment, without regard to rank or birth; but as 
she conducted a correspondence in French, Eng- 
lish, and Italian, a knowledge of all these three 
languages was indispensable; and she farther 
required a competent and lady-like acquaintance 
with music, fancy work, and dancing. ‘The girls 
led a glorious life under her roof, she always 
kept the best company, and she took care to pro- 
vide her adjutants with elegant dresses, and every 
thing necessary totheircomfort. She stood god- 
mother to the eldest children of those that got 


married, and the rest she handsomely provided 
: for by legacies.” 
funds of the town, but has added the condition, » 


“ Well, and whom of the fair adjutants would 


host, with a smirk. 

“Which one?” replied Mr. Sander, pouring 
the remainder of his bottle into his glass. ‘ Why 
none other than my own niece, the daughter of 
my brother, licutenaut in the fourth militia. 
Gladly would I see her married to him, and the 
rich nephew would just suit his uncle’s views of 
things. Charlotte, I say, sir, isa darling girl: she 
hasa pair of eyes black as any sloe’s; her cheeks 
rival the peach in softness and beauty of tint and 
hue; in waltzing she has not her match in all the 
country-side; she can chatter French so glibly 
that my very hair sometimes stands on end with 
wonderment at her; and she writes like a very 
writing-master himself, 

“Why, methinks,” began a nice looking young 
man, “had LT heard such a description before I 
passed through Klarenburg, | would have made 
better use of my cyes while riding through it the 
other day. Indeed, one is almost \empted to take 
a ride back to try to pick up this paragon of all 
excellencies! . Surely that happiest of mortals, 
the rich young heir, will choose your fair neice 
for himself; but there are still—how many do you 
say—remaining of these adjutants ? 


Six do you 
say? 


Why, one might still have a chance!” 

“ To be sure there are,” said the reporter. 

Here I called for another half bottle of wine, 
for I needed some cordial to assist me while 
listening to the anticipated review of my grand- 
mother’s fair adjutants. 

** In primo,” began Mr. Sander, placing his 
fore-finger on the thumb of his left hand, * there 
is Miss Adelaide Struhlenthal. ‘That girl comes 
upon you like a clap of thunder and lightning! 
Eightcen years of age, tall and straight asa pine- 
tree, belonging to one of the most honorable fein. 
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fine estates, a little principality of themselves. 


, In secundo, there is Prokofjefna Tschimaduno, 


‘a Russian. 


Her mother, the only daughter of 


_ our afternoon preacher, married a Russian colo. 


5 


nel, who had heen wounded in the battle of 
Austerlitz, and easily conquered the heart of the 
minister’s daughter. Six months after his mar- 
riage he set out for his own country, and up to 


. this moment has never returned, as be promised, 


, to carry home his wife and child. 


Prokofjefna 


, has got one of those pretty little, turned-up a la 


a handsome legacy. 


pondence under her own direction; the old lady | the youngest daughter of my most honored chief 


/ ata distance. 


. Roxolane noses; she is about sixteen years of 


Fortune she has none, 
of course ; but Mrs. Milbirn has provided her with 


In tertio, there is Julia, 


and patron, the first councillor. She is one of 
those sort of beauties who look quite fascinating 
When you observe her more close- 
ly, you discover some traces of small.pox, but 


, they do not signify a whit; the girl is quite 


above them, she has something grand in her man- 


, ner, looks like an empress, everywhere takes or 


rather receives precedency; and then for her 
knowledge—why she is fit for a professorship. 
She is said to be very reserved, but those who 


_ know her well, say her manners are only the nat- 
_ural result of her constant self-possesion; she is 


_ aware that she knows more than most people 


around her do, but she does not boast of it, only 
she has not learned the art of stooping to a level 
with those whose minds are not so richly stored. 
Papa has saved a great deal of money, which 


will make her and another very comfortable. In 
quarto od 





Here the coachman came in to tell his passen- 
gers—among whom was our reporter—that the 
horses were put in, and if they wished to reach 
the next stage before night, no time was to be lost. 

So we instantly rose from table, but at the 
same moment I had formed my plan, and slip- 
ping into the adjoining room, I invited Mr. San. 
der to follow me for a moment. 

I now told the recorder very privately, that I 
happened to be the intimate friend of the rich 
heir of whom he had just been speaking, that 
important business had prevented him from 
coming himself to take possession of his grand- 
mother’s property, but that he had given me a 
full power of attorney to act in his name, that I 
was very solicitous to fulfil the will of the de- 
ceased to its very letter, and above all, to imple- 
ment in name of her grandson every engagement 
into which she might have entered, and at the 
same time acknowledge any small obligation 
which death had prevented her from recompen- 
sing in her usual genteel manner, that conse- 
quently I could not overlook the claims which he 
himself had on account of the extraordinary 
trouble he had been put to in arranging her sct- 
tlement and codicil. 

Here I slipped ten louis d’ors into the record- 
er’s hand, and by an act of such unexpected 
generosity, almost threw him into a catalepsy. 

I assured him I felt very grateful to my good 
fortune for having made his valuable acquaint. 
ance atso carly a stage of my proccedings—that 
his very accurate and 


extensive information 


would prove of infinite service to me—and con- 


cluded dy informing him that my principal object 
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in soliciting a private interview with him was to | 


obtain a description of the three remaining adju- 


tants, and particularly to asecrtain, if possible, 


which of the girls Mrs. Milbirn’s preference had 
destined for the hand of her grandson. 

“ And thongh you were to hang me up by the 
legs, my dear sir,” replied the recorder, placing 
both his hands upon his breast in token of the 
sincerity with which he now spoke, * I could 


it was nothing more than a conjecture of my own 








Mr. Sander rushed out of the room at this in. 
telligence, leaving me aghast at his precipitation. 
I instantly resolved, however, that Charlotte 
Sander I would not marry, and solaced myself 


. with the thought that my ten louis d’or would be 
, well spent if the information I had now reecived 
) should prove the means of delivering me from a 


father and mother-in-law, eleven brothers and 


, sisters-in-law, and an insufferable bore of an 
not give you any information on that point; nay, 


that the favored young lady might be one of the | 


seven adjutants. 
Mrs. Milbirn did not mean to put the smallest 
restraint upon your friend, for she directed that 


whom she gave the preference, should not be 
opened till after her grandson had betrothed the 
lady who should please himself; so that, my 


deceased, in the spirit of the old lady herself, you 
will not repeat one word of this stupid business 
to yourfriend. It was certainly his kinswoman’s 
wish that he should know nothing about it, and 
be left quite free in the matter of choosing a wife. 
With regard to the fair adjutants, I can give you 


all the information you desire. 1 know them all 


At all events I am quite sure | 


uncle-in-law. 
off the list. 

I had hastily called after my loquacious friend 
to beware not to reveal my naine and mission to 


So this was one atany rate struck 


, any one; but notwithstanding his nod of acquies- 
‘cence, I clearly pereeived that his fellow-tray- 
the paper containing the name of the girl to - 


clers were already acquainted with the recorder’s 
secret, for every eye was turned up with a look 


} in my character as the rich heir. So far all was 


} 











well, but the source of my anxiety was what I 
had heard about the adjutants. 

Amid thoughts such as these the steeples of 
Klarenburg caught my eye in the distance, and 


/as the carriage approached the town, I felt a 


stifling sensation at my heart more and more 
oppressing my whole mental and bodily frame ; 
the tuwn itself looked gloomy and repulsive, 
though tinged with the setting rays of an evening 


, sun; and I could not look upon the walls which 


contained within their circuit the being whom my 


, departed relative had destined for my companion 


‘ of curivsity to my window as the vehicle drove | 
» past. 
dear sir, if you would fulfil the intentions of the 


? 


) my peace and quietness. 


perfectly well, and these matters, you know, are _ 


much more satisfactorily discussed in a private 
tete.a-tete sort of a way than ata table d’hote. 


What I shall now tell you about the young la. | 





dies in sober truth, you may rely pe 
“ To the point!” exclaimed I, with some has- 
tiness of inanner, for if 1 had not interrupted the 


I felt now disposed to hug myself on the felici- 


tous idea which had occurred to me, of appear. } 
ing at Klarenburg under an assumed character. ; 


I would thus, I thought, be able to escape all 


/ ever you please—beer or wine.” 


the hideous concerts, balls, fireworks, and other - 


atrocious designs which were forming against 
I would become ac. 
quainted with the ground before I ventured to do 
battle upon it. I would have an opportunity of 
personally observing the real or pretended merits, 
not only of the seven adjutants, but of every 
pretty girl in the town; and though doubtless 


} there would be a goud deal of assuined complai- 
] 


‘sanee shown toward the intimate 
> rich young councillor, yet there was reason to , 


knave, he would never have been done with his ° 


assurances of honesty, candor, and every thing 
else which he was most conscious he wanted. 

“ Well, then,” began he at last, * you want a 
description of the adjutants. If I am not mis- 
taken I have already discussed four of them: 
Miss Struhlenthal—the pretty little Russ Prokof- 
jefna—Miss Julia—and 
brother's daughter, Charlotte 


my own nicce, my 
Sander, conse- 
quently I have only to speak of the remaining 
three. But, by the way, let me tell you—not 
that the girl is my niece, my brother-german’s 
daughter, my near relative—but you reaily should 
get a sight of her, ascertain yourself what sort of 
a girl she is, and then you will allow, that if your 
friend, the councillor, has eyes in his head atall, 
he would choose her in preference to any girl in 


Germany. For my own part Lam but a poor 


fricnd of the 


hope that I would at least see things under a less 


: artificial coloring than they would have presented 


recorder, and neither hope to get married, nor } 


care for womankind; but that girl forces admi- 


to the heir himself, against whom so many de- 
signs and complots were hatching. 

I now called for pen and ink, and wrote a let- 
ter in my own name to the councillor Ruderick. 
the executor of my grandmother's testament, in 
which I excused my absence on account of una- 
vuidable engagements, but begged to introduce 
my friend, the secretary, Straguw, whom I had 
fully authorised to transact all business for me, 
and to whom I desired he would communicate the 
This 


lying epistle I concluded with another lie, to the 


tenor of my grandmother's testament, 


effect that L would endeavor, in the event of my 
presence being judged indispensable, to follow my 
friend at as short a period thereafter as 1 could 
make at all convenient. 

With this letter in my pocket I stept into the 


. post-chaise, and pursued my way to Klarenburg ; 
ration even from such a withered chap as myself ; 


—she has something so very genteel, something | 


so lady-like, so nuble about her—she looks as if 


but the nearer we approached the town the more 
did my heart quake and fail within me. 


in life, without emotions idefinite indeed, but of 
an exquisitely painful nature; my whole frame 
was convulsed with an agitation which I vainly 
strove to repress, 

* Stop!" cried I to the postillion, while pas- 
sing a very elegant inn, in one of the neatest 
villages L had ever beheld, at about half an hour's 
drive from Klarenburg. “ 1 am dying of thirst 
and must geta drink here; get for yourself what- 
There were a 
number of nicely-painted chairs and tables placed 


- before the door of the inn, among which stood or 


. sat various groups of comfortable-looking person- 


-ages, which led me to suppose that the village 


28 


Tree ee 


Not that | 


’ | was at all embarrassed at the prospect of my | 
she was born to be the wife of a councillor, and | 


besides all that, I can farther assure yon, she | 


was that dear old woman, Mrs. Milbirn’s great- ‘ 


est favorite. * Mr. Sander,’ she has said to me 


a hundred times, * Mr. Sander, your niece, Char. 


lotte, is a treasure of a girl—a real Jewel—he who | 


gets her for his wife may well think himself a 
happy man.’ And as for my brother, poor man, 
he has got twelve children to support on a mili- 
tia licutenant’s pay. So you may guess how 
much he stands in need of a rich son-in-law.” 
At this moment we were interrupted by the 
sudden appearance of the waiter, announcing 
that the coach was just about to start, and could 


not wait a moment longer. 


assumed incognito, for that I could easily throw 


formed a favorite lounging-place for the citizens 
of Klarenburg. Perhaps I should have avoided 
another rencontre al present witha Klarenburger ; 
but 1 could not remain a moment longer in the 
carriage, or enter the town in my present frame 
of mind. 

‘he postillion, nothing loth to avail himself of 
my injunction, bestowed great praises upon me 
while speaking to the hustler who brought hay 
for the horses. I overheard the fellow praising 
my liberality to my former postillion, and extolling 
me to the very skies for the humane considerations 
whieh had doubtless prevailed with me while never 
once urging him to increase the speed of his eat. 
tle in so sultry aday. He concluded his oration 
by drinking off a large tumbler of wine to my 
health. 

A little in front of the green before the inn was 
a railing, against which L now observed a thick, 
odd-looking figure leaning, smoking his pipe, and 
listening to the harangue of the postillion. I 
saw him turn towards me with a smile on his 
countenance, and I am quite sure that the party 
who were seated round a table near him, and 
which J supposed were his family, were making 
me the subject of their conversation, for ever and 
anon they raised their looks towards the quarter 
where I stood, and then they turned round and 
broke out into a general titter. 1 was now in a 
most painful dilemma; I was sure that my in- 


‘ cognito had been already seen through, and so 


off by the plan J had formed, which was: To , 


move about for some days in my feigned charac- 
ter as the seeretary Straguw; and after procur- 
ing all requisite information, to set out again 


all ny fine-laid plans were thus blown in the air 


‘ before ever I had set foot on the intended scence 


ostensibly on my return home; but to write to | 


the councillor Ruderick again, intimating the 
non-existence of any such person as his acquain- 
tance, the pretended secretary, and explaining 
what my motives were in assuming the incognito 
as I had done ; after leaving the good citizens 
of Klarenburg a fortnight or three weeks to talk 
over the matter, I intended I should return again, 
when any culpability which might appear in my 


, conduct, would, lexpected, be easily forgiven me | 


of action. And yet how could this be possible ? 


I asked myself. I had never been here before : 
I had not been above a few mouths in the capital 
itself, where it was possible the little cherry-cheek. 
edman might have met with me; and surely if 
I ever had the slightest acquaintance with such 
an odd, punch-like figure, I never could have 
forgotten it. I had long resided in a distant 
quarter of the kingdom, my university studies 
had been completed in a foreign country, and 
between my leaving college and entering upon 


official life, I had been traveling abroad; yet 
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amid all these wandering I had never met with | 
such a Burgundy-flushed face, and consequently 
I could not be known tu the man. 

I now ordered some kalte schale tu be brought 
me, and sat down at a table in the open air, with 
my back to the little man andhis family. Before 
me were scattered various groups of both sexes, 
and I now perceived that Mr. Sander’s eulogium 


on the ladies of Klarenburg wan not greatly over. | 


charged, for in truth, wherever I turned my eyes, 
they encountered sume very pretty, and in one or 


two instances, decidedly luvely faces, so that in | 


ashort time the place in which I concluded so 
much elegance and beauty dwelt, lost the gloom 
and appalling aspect with which my imagination 
had invested it, and | began to think that a resi- 


dence at Klarenburg must be absolutely pleasing ' 


to any rational young man, whiose spirit had not 
been altogether soured by disappointment or 
preyed upon by morbid melancholy. ‘The roman. 
tic situation of the little village itself contributed 
also to cheer up my mind. 
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On turning round towards the company on the | 


green, I observed the litle man’s family circle 
closely engaged in earnest conversation ; observ- 
ing my eyes watching them, they started from 
each other in some confusion, and 1 distinctly 
heard an elderly lady—whom I presumed to be 
the mother of the group—exclaim; ** 1 could 
wager it is he !’—"* We shall soon find that out,” 
added the supposed father of the group, steering 
across the road, with his long Dutch pipe in his 
mouth, straight towards my postillion. 
Notwithstanding the solemnity of the fecling 
in which [had sorecently been indulging, I could 
not help bursting out ina very hearty laugh when 


= = = 


the hateful little man, enlarging his great mouth 
still farther by a hidcous attempt at a smile, in 
which operation his little eyes alinost sunk out of 
sight, ** perhaps you are acquainted with our 


‘dear young friend, Councillor Blum, and can 


_ Lobserved the anxiety of the busy, bustling old ° 
> gentleman to search out the important truth 


‘ 


‘The enclosure in the « 


centre was neatly ornamented with flowering ° 
shrubs and a varicty of forcign plants, and seven | 
fountains; all the cottages were new and built - 


with great taste; a little flower-pot was before 


every house, and vines and creeping plants adorn. | 


ed the door-ways; such of the industrious inhabi- 
tants as had finished their daily tasks in the fields, 
were now seated in the open air before their own 
doors, the women spinning and chatting gaily, 
and the men sharpening their seythes or repairing 
their different implements of husbandry. Every- 
where nothing met my eye but comfort and neat- 
ness; but I remarked that all wore a piece of 
erape or a black ribbon around their hats and 
bonnets. * 

* What is the meaning of this ?” I inquired of 
the young and pretty hostess, who now present- 
ed herself with the goblet of kalle schale, and 
whose cap bore the general emblem of mourning, 
** is this the universal fashion here? are you ali 
in mourning ?” 

** Ah, sir,” replicd the hostess, casting down 
her eyes to the ground, * the lady of the manor, 
Mrs. Milbirn, died only six months ayo, and she 
was so kind to us, and we were all so warmly 
attached to her—none of us told another what 
we meant to do, but on the evening of the same 
day on which she dieg, every person iu the vil- 
lage appeared in mourning, as you now see them. 
Alas! we shall 


mistress!” 


never have such another kind 
The good. woman would have said 
more, bat her heart was full and choked her 
utterance, and she turned towards the inn wiping 
the tears from her eyes. 

I rose from my seat, leaving the cup unta:ted 
before me, and lent my forehead on the railing 
to cunceal my agitation from the rest of the com. 
pany, for the simple words of the young woman 
had deeply affected me. The feeling that I now 
stood on my own grounds, and within sight of a 
whole village simultancously evineing their res. 
pe ct in so simple amanner for the memory of 
iny noble-minded relative, powerfully touched 
me. Lhad never before visited the spot on which 
I now steod—and yet I felt at once as if I had 
lived all my days there, and as if all these good, 
simple peuple had been my own relatives. | 
could have indulged much longer in this delicious 
melancholy, but the presence of third parties 
forbade 


respecting, as I presumed, my name and inission, 
from the lad at the horses; it was clear from the 
gesture of the latter that he knew nothing at all 
about me—und, after a vacillating moveiment to 
rightand left, the old gentleman wheeled directly 
in front of me, and bore down straight upon the 


object of his curiosity. I never beheld a more 


grotesque figure than that which now came wad. ° 


dling up to me; his facee—which together with 
head and hat, might have been estimated at nearly 
four-fifths of the whole figure—bore a great resein- 
blanee to the full moon when glowing dusky red 
through the vapors of evening; his two ears— 
which were of portentous length—were joined to 


-each other by his mouth; his nose was of dimen. 


sions proportionable to the face to which it be. 
longed, but then it looked as if it had been crush- 
ed flat by the fall of a beer-tun upon it; his little 
peering eyes were almost concealed frem obser- 
vation by his distended checks and overhanging 
eye-brows; and then the upper parts of this 
outrageously odd figure were enveloped in a huge 
grey and white coat of some light summer-stuff, 
while its legs were incased in white dimity- 
trowsers and Wellington boots, 


‘* 1 beg pardon, sir,” growled the little figure ! 


as it rolled alongside of ine—** but I believe you 
are from the capitol.” 

I bowed assent, biting my lips cruelly to sub- 
due a rising laugh, as I surveyed the comical 
figure of the queristin all its amplitude of breadth. 

** May | make bold to ask,” continued the 
droll-looking creature,“ whether you have met 
with a young gentleman on your road, who is 
posting down here from the capitol, and is every 
moment expected by us?” 

** No, sir,” replied, with a somewhat stiffer 
bow, clearly perceiving that the young gentleman 
so anxiously expected was no other than my 
honorable self. My querist, probably, had made 
his calculation that f would interrogate him a 
little in return respecting the name and appear- 
ance of the young gentleman of whom he spoke ; 
but this I did not do for prudential and very ob. 
vious reasons. 

My friend, however, was not to be put off with 
two little monosyllables, however direct to th 
point. He now proceeded to inform ime, that 
this was the third evening he and his family had 
taken a ride vutto Hersfelde, in the hope of 
inceting with the grandson and heir of the late 
Mrs. Milbirn, a gentleman in whom they all felt 


a very deep interest, looking upon him almost as 


_ one of their own family so to speak, on account 


of the great intimacy on which they had always 


inform me when I shall really enjoy the felicity 
of meeting with one whom we have all so ten. 
derly loved, though yet known by ‘name and re- 
port only to us?” 

1 now felt myself fairly caught; it was impos. 
sible for me to deny acquaintance with the 
person whose proxy I was about to deelare my- 
self; I therefore frankly informed my querist, 
that I had the happiness to be well acquainted 
with Councillor Blum, nay, the happiness to be 
his very intimate friend, and that it was in my 
power to say, that unless some very unforeseen 
accident occurred, the councillor might be ex- 
pected at Klarenburg ina few weeks, perhaps 
days. 

The little fat man on reeciving this imforma. 
tion, made a movement very like a frog when 
about to take a leap, and rushing up to me— 
though not without shattering his pipe into a 
hundred peices against the railing—got hold of 
both my hands, expressed his delight in meeting 
with the intimate friend of dear Mrs. Milbirn’s 
dear grandson, led me up to the group which I 
had rightly judged to be his own family, pressed 
me to join their circle, desired Dinah, one of his 
daughters, to attend to me, waddled away to 
fetch my goblet of kalte schale, introduced him. 
self, on his return, as Mr. Zwicker one of the 
officers of excise, poured out a torrent of words 
in eulogy of their dear and ever to be lamented 
friend, Mrs. Milbirn, and finally concluded his 
harangue, by inviting me in the most pressing 
manner, to live with him during my stay at 
Klarenbug, and to consider myself entirely at 
home in his house. 

I declined the officious little man’s kindness 
politely but peremptorily, remembering the re- 
corder’s narrative, and being quite satisfied in 
my own mind what the secret motives were which 
prompted such an overflow of kindness in the 
present instance. Mr. Zwicker, however, was 
not to be so easily repatsed. “ 1 could never 
forgive mysclf,” he screamed out, * if L allowed 
the intimate friend of dear Mr. Blum to lodge 
any where in Klarenburg except under my roof, 
His dear old grandmother—I am not ashamed to 
confess it, for when I firet entered on office I had 
nota penny in my pocket, and even after my pro. 
motion had, heaven knows, enongh to do to get 
through with my family of eleven children—but 
dear Mrs. Milbirn, as soon as she heard of my 
difficulties, sent ny children to school at her own 
expense, sent my wife a we ekly cart-load of viands 
from her own farm, and regularly as Christmas 
came round, equipped the whole of my children 
in fine new dresses, and supplied them with every 
thing which they needed to cope in appearance 
with their school-fell 


ows. She got me appointed 


superintendant of our large fire-engine, and I 
assure you it is no sinecure of an office : but then 
one hundred crowns are a very comfortable addi 
tion to one’s income, and besides, I get twenty 
more when my engine is first on the spot when 
a fire happens—and fortunately of late we have 
had a good many fires, so that I now get on 


pretty comfortably. But poor, dear Mrs. Mil- 


lived with bie grandmother. ‘“ Perhaps,” added birn, we mies her sadly, she was always so kind 
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to the children at Christmas; and Bernhardine | 
there was such a favorite of hers—she used to | 
spend a great deal of her time at Mrs. Milbirn’s » 
house—and the old lady was at great trouble 
and expense superintending her education, which | 
1 flatter myself will not be found to have been | 
lost upon her, poor thing, by the husband whom 
heaven may send her. But, my dear friend,” | 
added the loquacious little man, rising from his , 
chair and speaking in a low voice to me, * be- 
tween us, I will confess to you, I have a little : 
favorite scheme of my own with regard to my | 
Dinah, and this is the reason why I have en. ; 
deavored to place myself in your friend’s way 
before he enters Klarenburg. If he should once ; 
get a glance of my Dinah, I donot think he will 
ever bestow a look upon another young woman 
hereabouts; thenhe must live with us; we claim i 
his company, you know, on account of the debt | 
of gratitude we owe dear Mrs. Milbirn; and I ° 
am sure all the town will be dying of envy to think { 
that we should have caught him for ourselves.” 
The postillion’s information that all was ready, ° 
sounded most gratefully in my ears, while this } 
insufferable bore of an exciseman was alternately © 


5 


amusing and disgusting me with his gross and 
vulgar selfishness and shallow cunning. Mr. ‘ 
Zwicker assured me he was ready to set out with 
his family also, but insisted on Bernhardine ac- 
companying me in the chaise, in order to point 
out his house to the postillion. My rejection of , 
this proposal almost threw him into a passion, | 
and he began to reproach Bernhardine for not ° 
seconding his proposal herself; but the poor girl 
could not be persuaded to open her lips, and only 


comply with her father’s request. At last, on 
my taking him aside and representing to him, 
that if 1 were now to occupy his house there 
would not be accomadation for my friend the 
councillor when he arrived, the bore of a fellow 
desisted from pressing my acceptance of his offer, 
and recommended me to take up my quarters at 
the Golden Ox, as the best inn in Klarenburg. 
I observed that the postillion had recommended 
the Blue Angel, whereupon the exciseman grew 
more warm in his praise of the golden Ox, abus 
ing the landlord of the Blue Angel for a low, 
worthless character, who never failed to fleece all 
strangers smartly that placed themselves under 
his roof, and whose daughter was such an insuf- 
ferable flirt as rendered it quite impossible for any 
young man aspiring to keep company with the gen. 
teel society of the place to live at the Blue Angel. 


During this harangue I observed the odious * 


creature—whom I now began to hate almost be- 
yond endurance—cast several significant glances 
at Bernhardine, who either for a while did not 
understand, or pretended not toknow theirmean- 


ing; but, at last, when his countenance had | 


assumed a quite furious expression, the poor 
girl timidly rose, and colleeted together a few 
plumbs and picces of cake and sugar, the frag- 
ments of their repast, which she deposited in her 
reticule, while her father placed himself before 
her to conceal so shabby a proceeding from the 
waiter. Probably the old fellow read the disgust 
I felt at witnessing this mean transaction in my 
countenance; for be immediately launehed out 
into a harangue in praise of Bernhardine’s econ. 
emical spirit, assuring me that she therein only 
imitated her worthy patroness, Mrs. Milbirn, who 


would have rescued a half-burnt match from the 
fire rather than have wasted it unnecessarily. 
Disgusted beyond measure by all that I had 
heard or witnessed for the last half hour, I threw 
myself abruptly into my carriage, and Bernhar- 
dine was scored out of the list of women one 
might marry. For had she possessed a thousand 
charms, with such a father-m-law, to think of 
marrying was impossible. I had already erased 
Charlotte, Adelaide, Prokofjefna, and Julia from 
the list, on the faith of what I had heard from 
Sander; so here were five out of the way, and 
for the other two, my firm resolution was to 


» make no inquiries about them. 


“ Drive on!” cried I, to the postillion, with a 
sort of feeling that the sooner I reached Klaren- 


_ burg the sooner I would get out of a place which 


had altogether become unendurable in imagina- 

tionto me. ‘ Drive on, that we may see the 

Golden Ox in his glory before it is durk.” 
“What! is it to the Golden Ox you want to go, 


> sir?” exclaimed the postillion in a tone of disap- 


pointment. ‘ Why, I cannot say how a gentle. 
man like you chooses tothink; but sure enough, 
I never drive any travellers to the Golden Ox 
but afew Bohemian merchants at fair-time, when 
Iam driving the post-wagon. I believe every 


, body would stare at me for a fool, and one who 
‘ does not know his business, were I to drive a 


gentleman like you to the Golden Ox. The 
whole concern isa ruckle of old walls, and but 
for a dozen of old fellows who mect there every 
evening to drink their bottle and have a hand at 


* cards, the landlord of the Ox would have been 
in prison for debt long ago. But the Blue Angel 
expressed by her looks her wish that I would ; 


is quite a different thing. Counts and princes go 


- there, and every thing is to be got at it which 


money can purchase. Old Weinlich knows how 
to manage an inn; and then he has got a dauhg- 
ter—but what a girl! Iknew her when she was 
not the height of my jack boot, but now she is 
tall and slim, and straightas a taper,and there's 
not a nicer girl in Klarenburg. Why, upon my 
honor, I have known travelers go a halfa dozen 
miles out of their way to see old Weinlich’s 
daughter, and will you, a fine looking young gen. 
tleman like you, go to the Golden Ox ?” 

*“ Well, then, drive to the Blue Angel; ex 
claimed I, quite indignant at being thus made the 
ball of two rogues,each of whom I firmly believed 
had some selfish interest in so strenuosly advoca- 
ting the merits of the two rival establishments, 


[Concluded in our next.} 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
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Tere is a spirit of detraction pervading th 
higher claeses of society, which, it would be wel! 
if it were utterly abolished. There ts a subth 
serpent of malevolent envy, which above all lurks 
beneath the foliage of the green and beautifu 
aristocracy of the land, and darts its poiseno 
fangs into the domestic privaey of life and lures 
the old as well asthe young to listen to its 
whispers and disseminate its venom. It fixes its 
keen eye upon its victims, and first draws the 
gaze ol socicty upon the ob) et mt intends to im 
molate, then fascinates, and lures them on, tll 


they fall into the snare it has prepared. Such 


is lamentable to observe how little good will, and 
forbearance and mercy bind men together in 
one common cause of support and defence. 
Who is the first to point the finger of suspicion ? 
A pretended friend. Who is there that has not 
observed the self-satisfied smile that plays around 
the lip of him who proclaims one of his own rank 
and station to have swerved from the path of de- 
corum? Who does not know that a watch is 
set upon the young by these compeers, to cast a 
cloud upon them and darken the slightest stain 
they may inear. Who can be ignorant that this 
spirit of calumny is the reigning vice of the day? 
Yet it flourishes unreproved ; no one has been 
generous enough to step forward and denounce 
such a spirit as base and unworthy. The law 
condemns murder, the thief suffers for his crime ; 
nay, the man who is perishing for want is eon- 
demned for snatching the morsel of food which 
is necessary to his existence—the destitute incur 
the penalty of begging from the affluent, but the 
great man who insinuates, evil of his neighbor 
or friend, which is, perhaps, without foundation, 
(as is most generally the case) or, if it be true, 
who takes malignant pleasure in disclosing the 
error of a friend or acquaintance passes unre- 
proved—how few stand forth to ward off the 
seandal; or if unfortunately the tale be true, 
how few judge the fallen with leniency—how 
backward are the generality of men to urge in 
extenuation the causes which have led to anoth. 
er’s ruin—how slow and averse to endeavor to 
reclaim the erring, or pour the balm of consolation 
in the wounded spirit. A man who has sufficient 
moral courage to do this charitable act, is laughed 
at, or is himself condemed—none call him kind— 
none ascribe to charitable or gentle feelings the 
Nepom. 


condact he pursues, 


New-London, N. H. Dec. 1842. 
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JOUN FLAXMAN, 
Jousn Fuaxman, a distinguished modern sculp. 
sonota sculptor who worked for Roubil- 
1c and Scheemaker, was born in 1755, at York ; 


and, in 1770, was admitted a student of the 


} is the effect produced by furgers of scandal. It Royal Academy. Modeling in wax and clay 
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was one of h 
painted in oil colors. 


In 1787, he went to Italy. 


During his seven years studies there, he execu- | 
; commission, besides a small bill for repairs of | 


ted several important works, and made his draw- 
ings to illustrate Homer, /schylus, and Dante. 
To these he subsequently added illustrations of 
Hesiod. The engravings from these designs 
spread his fame throughout Europe as an artist 
of truly classical taste. In 1794 he returned to 
England ; and his first work after his return, 
Lord Mansfield’s monument in Westminster Ab- 
bey, placed him in the first rank of modern sculp- 
ters. henceforth he was constantly employed, 
and his productions are consequently numerous. 


Among these may be mentioned the monuments | 


Q 


of Collins, the poet ; Miss Cromwell ; Earl Howe ; 


Lord Nelson; Sir Joshua Reynolds ; Countess 
Spencer; and the Baring family. In 1818 he 
completed drawings and a model for the shield 
ef Achilles, as described in the Iliad ; from which 
four casts in silver have since been made. He 
died December 9, 1826. “ To the aid of his 
art,” says a celebrated reviewer, “‘ he brought a 
loftier und more poetical mind than any’ of our 
preceding sculptors; and learning unites with 


> in the city. 





own manufacture—and he has paid for them in 
addition to the price I ask here, two freights and 


injury by moving. 
Mr. 








has all his coats made in the city— 


no tailor of his own town can ever make a fit— , 


there are only convenient to call upon when a 
button gets off, or the elbow needs a stitch. 
handed in an old coat to one of our established 
tailors, with a high commendation upon the 
workmanship, anda wonder that none of the 
town tailors could do so well. 

Who made this coat, sir? inquired the tailor 
as he cast his eyes over the work. 

A Mr. of the city. 

Oh yes! he is a very good workman—he served 
his time with me, and has just established himself 
I see, however, that he has not paid 
quite the attention to the stitching the collar I 
used to require of him—and I suppose a pressure 
of work has compelled him to make a little longer 
stitches than I used to let pass.—However, he 





, will no doubt improve. 


good sense and natural genius in all the works | 
manifested in the patron’s countenance. 


which come from his hand.” Flaxman was pro- 
fessor of sculpture at the Royal Academy. 
is the author of a Character of Romney the 
painter; some articles in Rees’s Cyclopedia ; 
anda Letter relative to the projected National 


Monument—which monumenthe proposed should 


He > 


be a statue of Britannia, two hundred feet high, | 


placed on Greenwich Hill. 





MISC BLA W Wa 

** ENCOURAGE YOUR OWN.” 
Passtna recently a shop which a young me. 
chanic, of good trade, had been occupying, we 
found it closed. 
silentasthe tomb. The cause was naturally asked. 
Was he temperate? Yes. 
and industrious? Yes. Were his prices reason- 
able? Thesameasothersasked. Washe desirous 


The sign was down, and all was 


to locate at home?) He was. Then why has he 


closed his shop? Because patronage was not ex- 
tendedtohim. He waited for montis, but recieved 
scarcely work enough to keep soul and body to. 
gether—while some of our citizens were at the 
same time procuring their work from other towns 
—no betterexccuted than he was able to furnish at 
a lower price. 


** ENcourAGE YouR OWN,” said we. 


t . 
** ENCouRAGE your own,” thought we, if you 
wish to save yourself from the chagrin that was 


There is no smoke from that brass founder’s 
furnate—his door is open to be sure, and he is 
standing in it—but his lathe is still. Well, neigh- 
bor, how is business? Dull—hadno orders from 
Boston for three months. Don’t you find town 
work enough? Scarcely any, it is all procured 
from Boston. Have they any better facilities for 
doing work cheap in the city, than in this town? 


None: we have every facility they possess in Bos. 


> ton for manufacturing, and cheaper rents; but 


Was he attentive | 


$ perity, 
But our 


train of thought was disturbed by an invitation | 


to step into a cabinet maker’s ware-house. 


Here | 


was as fine a supply of furniture as decorated | 


Faneuil Hall at the great Fair. 


Sofas, bureaus, | 


chairs, and a hundred etceteras, were displayed | 


around the room. 


And where do you find pur. 


chasers for all these? said we to the industrious | 


manufacturer. 


Oh! they go to the New York and Boston 


markets. 
To the Boston market, we exclaimed, why 
neighbor 





has just purchased some articles 
of furniture from Boston, at a great bargain he 
thinks—a sofa much like that for forty dollars, 
some splendid chairs too—I did not know there 
were any like them in town, until I now see you 
have some here so much like them that I suppose 
you have taken the pattern. 


still the work goes there and we are idle. 
What a fine toned piano! 
better than Gilbert’s—it must be imported. 


It is 
Who 
It was made at, our organ factory : 


Only listen. 


made it? 
and yet while there are more than a hundred 
pianos in use in town, there is scarcely enough 
encouragement given to the industrious and in. 
genious manufacturers, to insure them a living 
Whata fine and useful tone might be made of the 
words ** ExcournaGe your own.” 

* Our Country agaiast the World.” 

* Our state betore any other in the Union.” 

* Our town in preference to any other in the State.” 

This may seem selfish, but we are fully con. 
vineed that it is the true policy to insure pros- 
cause fur complaint. Even if you pay a little 
more for an article, itis better for the gencral 
prosverity of a town that its own citizens sliould 
be patronized—as it gives them the means tu ex. 
tend the wave till every little cirele in the lake 
of prosperity unites and sets the whole commu- 
nity in motion. ‘* ExcounaGe your own.” 


LOOK OUT! 


He | 


cigar upon the boiler-deck of a high-pressure 
steam-boat, and find yourself unceremoniously 
knocked into a cocked hat, minus a leg and an 
arm, and lying in hot water, then look out! 

When pretty women pass along the side-walk, 
opposite your office window, you are at liberty to 
look out! 

When a pretty woman is looking out for you, 
look out! 

When you are water bound in your place of 
business at dinner hour, with a hungry stomach, 
a peevish temper, and a cataract of rain falling in 


. the street, take a chair by the window, politely 


breathing your thankfulness to the gentleman 
who borrowed your umbrella, and look out! 
When you step upon a tip-sy flag in the side- 
walk during sloppy weather, and find your New 
French tights fancifully variegated with mud 


| Spots, you will find it a pleasant revenge to re- 


turn and stamp upon the flag again, harder, so 
that your coat may assume uniformity with the 
pants, and ever after look out! 

When you are riding ina rail-road car, and 
are told to ** look out!’ look oat, of course, but 
keep your head in! 

Whena manstrikesa boxing attitude before you, 
and it strikes you that he intends to strike, by all 
means strike out an imitation of striking back, in 
as striking a position as possible, and look out! 

When somebody you don’t know offers you 
something you never saw, desiring you to buy it 
at less than half its value, look out! 

When gratuitous lodgings are provided for you 


, by an impatient creditor, in a small stone apart- 


ment with a grated window, you may possibly 
find it pleasant pastime to look out! 

When any body you don’t want to see hap. 
pens to be near you in a public room, it is quite 
natural that something in the street should at- 
tract your attention, and you may look out! 

Any young lady having connubial desires, and 
no particular prospects, may perhaps, find it pro- 
fitable to look out! 


” 


Upon getting into a‘ wrong box, upon any 
occasion, it may be as well to look out! 

When you find another man doing more busi- 
ness than you are, and you are puzzled to know 
the reason, just look over his advertisem: nis in 
the newspaper and look out! 

When James G. Birney is President of these 


United States, look out. You need'nt however, 


‘ make yourself specially uncasy about looking out 


If generally adopted, no one would have | 


Wuen you find that your horse has been “ ta. | 


ken with a leaving” during the night, lock the 
stable door and look out ! 

When you hear fire bells ringing in the night 
and the wall begins 


as 


to feel hot at your side, get 
up and look out! 

When you have fifty thousand dollars in your 
pocket-book, and suddenly find that your pocket- 


book has become an abstraction, then look out! 


for such a look out. 

Look out for rain whenever the almanac tells 
you; and if it don’t come, why you can keep on 
the look out! 

Look out for fun about these coming holiday 
times, and if you want directions how to find it 
read the morning papers and look out! 

Look out for Number One particularly, and 
upon all occasions, and look out for your neigh. 
bor when you can, for a man sometimes saves his 
own neck by being upon the look out for another. 


UPS AND DOWNS. 
Tus life is full of 


you don’t all the better for you. 


You know it. If 
It is time 
enough to meet trouble when it comes; but if 
There 
is only one thing we wish you to keep constantly 
in mind—* Never say die.” 


them. 


you have not met the enemy, you will. 


Keep up your spir 


When you are sitting comfortably smoking a its. While you can do this there is hope for you ; 

















when you cannot, you are a gone coon. Trou- 


a 


bles are of two kinds—those that others bring | 


on you, and those that you bring upon yourself. 
Never mind—keep up your spirits ; let by-gones 
be gone-byes, and look out for the future. 
your troubles have been brought upon you by 
others, take the benefit of your experience, and, 
like Obadiah Oldbuck, turn over a new leaf. If 


the United States Bank has played you false— » 
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him. See toit, that his morals are pure, his | never want washing, and mammy says she 
> would’nt part with him no how, for our new dog 


mind cultivated, and his whole nature made sub. 
servient to the laws which govern man, and you 


_ have given what will be of more value than the 


If: 


| The earlier you teach him 


wealth of the [ndies. 
start which no misfortune can deprive him of. 


; own resources, the better.” 


if speculations have proved unprofitable—if friends ; 
have deceived you—if debtors have deceived you | 


—turn over anew leaf—begin anew. If you 
have been foolish—extravagant—or what not— 
do not despair, put your shoulder to the wheel 
and commence once more. Nothing is lost to 


us, while resolution is left; but, if we once give 


nothing. 
fire, have scen ups and downs enough in all con- 


OUT OF EMPLOYMENT. 

We met an acquaintance the other day, says 
the New-York Aurora, who was stretching it 
along at arapid pace, as if he had the business 
of anation depending upon his rapid haste. 





‘“* You appear to be in a hurry,” said we, | 


, “ what business presses !” 
way to despair, the game is up—we are worth ; 


Those who have lived since the great } 


“ Oh, ah, how are you ?” said ourfriend, “ I’ve 
a deal of matters to look after, I’m in the em- 


' ploy of Leggett, Walker & Doolittle.” 
science; and we have seen those who have put . 


their shoulder to the wheel recover their position, | 


“right side up with care,” and those whu have 


dum.” The frec translation of which is, ** only 
to knock under to old bare-bones’—commonly 
ealled death.—N. Y. Atlas. 


A GOOD ONE. 
Tue following good story is told of a Yankee 


“ Legget, Walker & Doolitple ?” 


You have given him a ‘ 
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to depend upon his © 


haint got used to mustard yet.” 





Even with tnem.—* Patrick,” said an em. 
ployer one morning to one of his workmen, “ you 
came too late this morning ; the other men were 
at work an hour before you.” ‘“ Sure, and I'll 


' be even with them to-night.” ‘* How, Patrick 7?” 
‘ “ T'll quit an hour before them all, sure.” 


é 





A poor woman was relating to a neighbor, 
how fond her late husband was of having a good 


. fire, how busy he would make himself in fixing 


< 


it so that it would burn, &c. ‘* Ah, poor man,” 


' said she, ** I hope he has gone where they keep 
good fires !” 


“ Yes, an important firm, they employ no less } 
. than a thousand clerks just at this time.” 
sat down moping, remain sticking in the mud as ; 
they were.—Let your motto be * Nil desperan- g 


“ What is your department ?” 


The fact is our friend was a walking gentle. 


} man, out of employment. 


eaptain and his mate:—Whenever there was a 


plum pudding made by the captain’s orders, all 
the plums were put into one end of it, and that 
end placed next to the captain, who, after helping 
himself, passed it to the mate, who never found 
any plums in his part ofit. Well, after this game 
had been played for some time, the mate prevailed 
on the steward to place the end which had no 
plums in it next to the captain. The captain no 
sooner saw the pudding than he discovered that 
he had the wrong end of it.—Picking up the dish, 
and turning it in his hands, as if merely examining 
the China, he said—* this dish cost me two shil- 
lings in Liverpool,”—and put it down again, as 
though without design, with the plum end next 
to himself. tak- 


ing up the dish—* I shouldn’t suppose it was 


** [s it possible,” said the mate 


” 


worth more than a shilling,’—and, as ifin = per- 
fect innocence, he put down the dish with the 
plum end next to himself. The captain looked 
at the mate—the mate looked at the captain.— 
The captain laughed—the mate laughed. “ I 
tell you what, young one,” said the captain, 
** you've found me out, so we'll just cut the pud. 
ding lengthwise this time, and have the plums 
fairly distributed hereafter.” 





STARTING CHILDREN IN THE WORLD. 

Tus following extract from the works of a 
living writer, is replete with sound philosophy 
and common sense. It is well worth the atten. 
tion of parents. 

** Many an unwise parent labors hard and lives 
sparingly all his life for the purpose of leaving 
enough to give his children a start in the world, 
as itis called. Setting a young man afloat with 
money left him by his relatives, is like tying 
bladders under the arm of one who can not swim; 
ten chances to one he will lose his bladders and 
co to the bottom. ‘Teach him to 
will never need the bladders. 


swim and he 
Give your childa 


sound education, and you have done cnough for 


A LARGE THROAT. 

Tue Morning Star, published at Cincinnati, 
relates the following anecdote of a young gen- 
tleman of the south who had expended a large 
fortune—money, lands, negroes——every thing in 
a course or intemperance and profligacy. 

He had just paid a last year’s grog bill of $800 





Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of postage paid. 

J.C. P. New-York, $1,00; R. P. T. Lancaster, N. H. 

$1,000; M. G. Troy, N. Y¥. 91,00; A. N. Boonville, N. Y. 
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: » $100; J F. W. Albany, N. Y¥. $26,00; 8S. A. B. Clarkson, 
‘* Measuring curbstones for the corporation.” | 
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©. 31,00; W.H. M. Cedarville, N. ¥.$1,00; C. K. Racine, 


W.. TI’. $1,00; J. J. E. Berne, N.Y. $1,00. 


PMA arrified, 


On the evening of the 6th inst by the Rev. Mr. Van De- 


* vort, Mr. Walter V. Ten Broeck to Miss Elizabeth Cium, 


all of Claverack. 

At Livingston, on the 17th ult. by the Rev. J. D. Fonda, 
Mr. Hiram Stickles to Miss Catharine Myers 

On the Ist inst. by the same, Mr. Samuel Walker to 
Mrs. Christina Morrison 

At New: York, on the 15th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Bangs, 


‘ Mr. Johu C. Pease to Miss Emmeline E. daughter of John 


—one day he was walking in the street very ; 


leisurely, when seeing a physician on the oppo- 
site side, he called out tu him saying he wanted 
him to come over. 

‘** Doctor,” said he, “ [ wish you'd just take a 
look down my throat.” 

**] don’t discover any thing, sir,’ said the 
doctor, after looking very carefully. 

“ You don’t!” said he, * why that’s strange; 
will you be kind enough, sir, to give another 
look ?” 

** Really, sir,’ 


said the doctor, after a second 
look, ** 1 don’t see any thing.” 

** No? why doctor, there is a farm, ten thou- 
sand dollars, and twenty negrocs gone down 
there !” 





JEALOUSY. 
“ You Josh, where on airth have you been 
““ Me, Dolly, oh! I've been fightin.” 
“ Well, you savagerous beast, I hope to gra- 


cious you got licked.” 


oo 


** I dare say I should ha’ bin for all you, Dolly, 
but there was a sartain woman that helped me 
out of the scrape. 

‘A sartain woman? oh! the huzzy! tell me 
who she was this minute, afore I go off into the 
high-stericks. 

* Wall, if you must know, I killed an all fired 
big wild cat with one of them Queen Anne’s arms 


ts 


that dad took in the rivolution! 


Hovsenoip Service or A Doc.—** Tsay, stran- 
ger,” said a cottage urchin toa Yankee pedlar, 
“ Why he 
* Oh, but 
‘“ How 2?” ‘ Why, 


he licks the plates and dishes clean, so that they 


* don’t whistle that ere dog away.” 
ain’t no use no how, he’s too ugly.” 


he saves heaps of work.” 


1. Tobey, Esq. 





Died, 


In this city, on the Sth inst. of Pulmonary Consumption, 
after a long and lingering illness, Elizabeth M. eldest 
daughter of ‘Theophilus E. and Marita Beekman, aged 
26 years 

Seldom bas death's unerring dart struck dewn a more 
shining and distinguished mark. A few briet months have 
scarce elapsed since the deceased was in the full bloom of 
youthful beauty > surrounded by all that renders life desi- 
rable and pleasing ; the pride of her parents, and the joy of 
a lacve and extensive circle of frends 

Possessed of a high order of intellect, aserene and cheer 
ful temper, and a trank and open heart, she was devoted 
and confiding tn ber attachments, warm and generous in 
impulses, and eminently distinguished by great energy of 
character. Her brief s journ on earth was emphatically 
a happy one, with but few clouds of adversity tv obscure 
its supshine, or to ruffle its tranquil serenity. 

During the progress of a tedious and protracted illness, 
no meonnur of Complaint escaped ber lips, and ehe endured 
the pain and sufferings of the dread and insidious disease 
of which she fell a victim, with exemplary patience and 
meekness, aud a Cheerful and pious resignation to the will 
of God 

The last moments of her existence exibited a scene full 
of thrilling and painful interest. In the unclouded posses- 
sion of her iotellects, and perfectly conscious that she was 
hastening with fearful rapidity to the last quiet resting 
place of mortals, she called around her dying couch her 
near and dear connections towaids whom she had ever 
manifested a heartfelt love and affection, and when the 
agonized and heart-stricken group were overwhelmed 
with grief and anguish at the speedy prospect of her ap- 
proaching dissolution, she remained calm and serene as a 
summer's morn, and spoke of the termination of her suf- 
ferings with undisturbed composure and firmness. She 
frequently expressed implicit trust and unwavering confi- 
dence inthe Saviour and was heard breathing forth fervent 
prayers to Heaven, even when the brightest of earthly 
visions were fast fading from her sight. She expired like 
‘a spirit of Heaven fettered by the strong ties of earth, 
anxious to regain its native skies.” 

On the 2d inst. Francis Viela, daughter of Ezekiel and 
L. Butler, aged 4 months and 13 days 

On the lith inst. Sarah Tomkins, in her 85th year. 

On the 7th inst. Mr. John Bennett, in bis Bist year. Mr. 
Bennett was a highly respectable and an intelligent citi- 
zen. Itis believed he left not an enemy behind. 

On the J2th inst. Mr. Waiter Gifford, in the 36th year of 
his age. 

At Kalamazoo, Mich.on the 22d ult. Mr. Edward H. 
Macy, Land Agent of that place, son of Capt. Seth G. Ma 
ey, of this city, about 40 years of age. He was passing 
from thence to Marshall, with his lady, and when about 
one mile east of Battle Creek, the horse made an attempt 
to run, the sleigh was upset, and Mr. Macy and wife were 
thrown out. Mr. Macy was taken up and carried into the 
house of Mr. Stiles, who resided but a few rods off, and 
expired in about thirty minutes. Mrs, Macy escaped 
unhurt 
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Origimal Poetry. 
For the Rural Repository. 


THE ICEBERG, 
Far in the wide-extended arctic regions chill, 
Where ne’er the hardy sons of Neptine, bold 
Have ventured. © [n.those solemn su) itudes so still, 
And bound by iey fetters huge and coli— 


Where the wild wins of heaven stowly sweep 


As gently asthe breeze that wafts the fragrance of } 


the balm, 
Yett! «ir cool breath doth solid make the deep; 
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How silent, yet how powerful! how mighty, yet : 


how calm! 


There was I formed; in chaos wild, 


’Mid rocks of ice, mong lufty mountains of eter- ° 


nal snow ; 
Tam the frigid Nurth-Pole's child, 


A hundred feet above the main, and hundreds far 


below. 


Some hundred years I there in silence lay, 
Till, rent by some convulsion vast from brethren 
mine, 
From more congenial scenes, I took my way, 


To wander through thesurges ofthe hie aving brine. 
‘ 


A proud, tall battle-ship came rusliing on before the > 


gale, 
She bore the waving ensign of the brave 


And with her giant hull, her lofty masts, her swel- ? 


ling sail, 


She seemed the ruler of the ocean wave. 


On, on slie came, she heeded not that I was near, 
With wighty force she struck against my rugged 
side, 
Loud cries of terror fell appalling on the ear, 


And that proud barque was doomed no more the 
seas to ride. 


Full many a league in lonely grandeur have I sped, 
And while I've roamed upon the great aud mighty 
deep, 
A thonsand fierce stornts in vain have beaten on my 
head, 
For harmless is to me the wild tornado’s sweep. 


Around me still resistless heaves the giant wave, 
As ocean in its cold embrace doth me infuld, 
And still my chilling breast it’s deep blue 
lave, 
’ 


As onl move, unfettered, free and uncontrolled. 
Hudson, Dec. 1842. S.L. &. 


For the Rural Repository 
LINES 
Composed on reading Mrs. 1. H. Sigourney’s piece entitled 
** Intemperance.”"— Rural Kepusitory, No. 12 
BY OVIDIUS AMERICANUS, 
Sune from a distance saw the tree, 
But I have tasted of i's fruit; 
Want, woe, and every i!) we see, 
I’ve suffered all—borne down and mute 
“Its poison foliage widely spread’ — 
But I have rested ‘neath its shade ; 
And every torn and tender tie, 
I’ve seen in ruins round me /1e, 
I scorned the light of friendship’s eye, 
And pushed each comfort far aw ay ; 
The grave so dark approached nigh 


But I—I only hailed that lay! 


waters } 





Andthongh my children weeping knelt, 
None knew but [the pangs I felt— 

The horror deeply treasured there, 

The anguish pale of gaunt digpair! 


All peace I scorned ;—the poison bowl 
Alone gave pleasure to my soul; 
These-—these were mine, and these I loved— 
I have its pains and sorrows proved. 
Peace to its ashes !—all hath fled; 

And I—I am myself again ; 
No more I rest beneath it’s shade— 

That dismal tree of woe and pain. 

Hudson, Dec. 1842. 





For the Rural Repository. 
TO ——. 
Sur wasone of heavenly brightness, 
Poe as the crimsowhlush of day: 
But like to others born of earth, 
Her spirit passed away. 


Her pleasint smiles; when ruddy health 
Was glowing on hercheek, 
Were like to sunny gleams from. heaven, 


Spotless, pure and meek. 


Too sweet was sie to be of earth, 
Or know of care and strife ; 

And from a world of woe and death, 
She fled ‘to one of life. 


Yes! from the cold embrace of earth, 
Her gentle spirit’s flown, 
To find in Heaven’s happy halls 


A bright, a better home. 


That one bright star we'll see no more 
Amidst the happy throng, 
As she was wont. n life to be, 


Not hear ie 


r voice in song. 


Yet, to that being, onee of earth— 
That being held so dear, 
Shall sorrow heave a parting sigh, 


And ‘** Memory shed a tear.”’ 


BRIGHT CRYSTAL WATER. 
Bricutcrystal water breaking 
From mossy rock or hill, 
Like spirit-whispers waking 
The murmurs of the rill! 
Thy clouds and dews nurse flowers 
Decked like an eastern queen, 
And give the woo ls and bowers 


Their robes of smiling green. 


Thou mak’st the bloom of roses 
Rest on the healthy cheek, 

The laughing eye discloses 
The joys that need not speak— 

Friends thou hast never parted, 
Pure product of the sky, 

Nor left the broken-hearted 


To pine away and die. 


Come, sweet as morning breezes, 
Refresh the lowly aids: 
Come cov) the heat that seizes 


ps and fe ver’'d head— 


~ 
wa 


manish the distresses 
Of wand’rers faint with thirst; 
Where Afric’ss in oppresses, 


Let streams and fountains burst 


Mid Arab deserts weary 
The ds oping camels stand 

No tents nor palim-trees chee ry 
Be spot the burning sand— 

O woree than death by slaughter, 


The pilgrims on the plain ; 





There is no living water, 
To bring to life again! 

Roll on, thou mighty ocean, 
Thy treasures make us blest; 

A thousand ships in motion 
Are sailing on thy breast; 

Ye lofty rocks and mountains, 
Send waters to the plain; 

O swell, ye clouds, the fountaine, 
And rivers to the main! 


The wine that tunes the sweetness 
Of wild birds in their song, 
And gives the deer its fleetness 
That bounds the plains along. 
We drink, and feel no madness 
Steal wildly o’er the brain, 
And w.thout pain or sadness 
We drink, and drink again ! 





From the Lady's Cabinet Magazine. 
THE WRECK OF LOVE. 
BY MRS. H. MUZZEY. 

Love trimmed hus fairy shallop’s sail, 
And laughing wooed a prospering gale, 
While Faith, with eye serene and mrid, 
Sat at the helm and calinly smiled. 


O’er the clear and sunlit sea, 

Love's shallop glided merrily ; 

And what had Jove todo with Fear, 
While Faith was there, the bark to ateer ? 


Bright was eaclr isle they glided by, 
And bright the sea and bright the sky, 
Love carolled, gay, his sweetest air, 


Or slept secure, for Faith was there. 


At length a storm lowered darkly near, 
* Fear not,” cried Faith, ** [ stillam here,” 
Love fixed on Faith his steadfast eye, 


Serene and bright—the storm passed by! 


But Jealousy, with aspect wild, 
Approached and hailed the trusting child; 
Love listened ‘till o'ercome with dread, 
Fuith leftthe helm, and trembling fled. 


Who now the fairy bark shall steer? 
Wild winds the guideless rudder veer, 
By whelming waves the bark is toss’d, 


And Love is wrecked, for Faith is lost! 





Boos . 
To Printers. 

Just received and for sale at this Office, a quantity of 
Prouv's Paintine Ink, in Kegs of 20, 25 aud 30 Ibs. at 


27 cts. per Ib. Cash, or 30 ets. credit. 





RURAL REPOSITORY, 


IS PUBLISHED AT HUDSON, COLUMBIA COUNTY, N. ¥. BY 
Wim. BK. Stoddard. 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Literature; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, 
Original Communications, Biography, Traveling Sketches 
Amusing Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, 
Useful Recipes, Poerry, &c. It will be published every 
other Saturday, in the Quarto form,every month embet 


* lished with a superior wood engraving, and will contain 


twenty six numbers of eight pages each, with atitle fage 
and index tothe volume, making in the whole 208 pages 

TERMS.— One Dollar per annum. INVARIABLY IN aD 
vancg. Persons remitting us 85,00, free of postage, shall 
receive Srx Copies; for 88,00, Ten Copies; for $10.00, 
Thirteen Copies ; for $15,900, Tirenty Copies; for 820,00, 
Twenty-Fight Copies, sent to any direction required for 
one year n order to save the time of writing the names 
on papers, we will send for 315,00, Tw nty- Two Copies, 
and for 320,00, Thirty Copies, for one year mailed to one 
address and the amount in one remittance, free of postage 
We have a few copies of the Ith, 12th, 13th, 16th, 17th, 
and 18th volumes,and any one sending for the 19th volume, 
can have as many copies of either of the volumes as they 
wish atthe same rate. 

xT No subscription reeeived forlessthanone year. All 
the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the 
year, untilthe edition is out, unless otherwise ordered. 

KF POST MASTERS. are authorised to remit subserip 
tions for a paper, free of expense, 





